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potential spiritual life of the less advanced will they themselves find 
increased life. Until this ideal is accepted the "strong peoples will 
never cease to harm the weak, and in so doing to harm themselves." 

This brief review can give only a suggestion here and there of the 
thought-provoking contents of Dr. Adler's work, and will best serve its 
purpose if it guides the reader to the book itself. 

Walter Goodnow Everett 
Brown University 



WAR-TIME PREACHING 1 

This book is the work of both a preacher and a teacher. Dr. Davis 
has young men before him preparing for the ministry, and the chapters 
are full of materials and suggestion for the preacher; but he looks 
beyond his classes to the people of the churches, perplexed, disturbed, 
suffering, needing an interpreter of Christianity in the face of a world- 
war. The students and the churches would both be helped by these 
discussions. 

There are men who speak with an aloofness from life. They are 
intent on their biblical or philosophical conceptions and are not dis- 
turbed even by the sounds of war. Sermons have been published in 
this year of grace without the grace of timeliness. They lack that touch 
of humanness, that sympathy and knowledge that make the message 
a living word. And there are men who only speak a passing word, 
whose sermons and addresses always tingle with present sensation, who 
rarely go back of phenomena to eternal truths. One can see the value 
of current opinion in such a mirror of the past as the Education of Henry 
Adams. Mr. Richard Whiting, the English novelist, has wittily said: 
"We turn to the editorials of our great dailies for guides of conduct, we 
go to Westminster Abbey for the latest news." Happy the preacher 
who unites the two great principles of religion in the light of present 
experience. The Bible is the book of life: it interprets life. But to 
understand its truth and spirit needs something of the fulness of life. 
The book of Dr. Davis is a good example of the gospel in life. It is 
just what the title indicates, " The Gospel in the Light of the Great War. " 

It has special value because it is more than one man's interpretation. 
The field is too big for one man's experience to understand. Nothing is 
more marked than the individual reflections from this great experience 

1 The Gospel in the Light of the Great War. By Ozora S. Davis. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1919. vii+219 pages. $1.25. 
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of our time. Here we have the word of poet and philosopher, of preacher 
and statesman and soldier. It is a generalization from many sources. 
It shows what a live man will do to understand his own age. Its value 
is in the wide study of the literature of the war. 

The material is classified under significant topics, such as "New 
Conditions of the Preacher's Task," "The Moral Aims of the New Era," 
"Patriotism," "The Worth of Humanity," "The Reality of Religion," 
"The Fatherhood of God and the Mastership of Christ," "Forgiveness," 
"Inmortality," and what Dean Brown of the Yale School of Religion 
calls the most important fact of our time, "The International Conscience, 
or The League of Nations." It would be still more valuable if a new 
era had not been taken for granted. Too many deny a new birth of 
time. They think it the same old world of struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. The indications of a new world are bright enough to the 
open eye, but they need interpretation for the mass of men. 

The book has much practical suggestion as to the variety of materials 
for the sermon and where and how to find them. The pulpit may have 
the most interesting and vital message that the age bears. 

The impression of the book is sometimes "scrappy," from its very 
method. And the least valuable parts are the texts and plans for ser- 
mons, crutches to most men. Men need to be trained how to see. The 
most effective message is the discovery of the man himself — the man 
speaking in his own way what God has given. 



Arthur S. Hoyt 



Auburn Theological Seminary 
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BIBLICAL AND EXEGETICAL 

Lewis, Frank G. How the Bible Grew. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, ioiQ. xi+ 223 pages. $1.50. 

There are few among recent books on the Bible which compare in interest and 
suggestiveness with the little volume entitled How the Bible Grew, by Professor 
Frank Grant Lewis. It is one of the excellent "Handbooks of Ethics and Religion," 
published by the University of Chicago Press, intended for college classes and adult 
study groups; and it is clearly one of the best in the series. 

The purpose of the book is to tell the story of the Bible "as told by the book and 
its keepers." In other words, the author seeks to determine the origin and growth 
of the Bible from information furnished by the book itself and by the men who had 
an important share in the transmission of the book. Certain outstanding character- 
istics of the volume which give it a unique value may be noted: (1) Its simplicity and 



